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Impertinent Paragraphs. sensibly diminish the ranks of ini- a ER mi 
quity. I am by no means so sure Z "aes | ‘HI 
2 By tHe “Enrant TERRIBLE.” about education, however, and how (Te ad (il 
| patriotism affects the matter I am er) 
Post Office authorities at St. Anne’s- rather at a loss to understand. \ 


Does the learned judge suggest that 4 


on-Sea, Blackpool, are employing tee : : 
patriotism is an outlet for crime? 


girls as telegraph messengers in 











place of boys. There are some ad- 

vantages in the plan. A girl will A 

seldom stop in the street to play | Apropos of the School Board elec- at 

marbles, nor is she satisfactorily | tion, a daily suggests that if the 

equipped in the matter of costume | famous “ compromise "on the ques- 

for the process of “‘overing’” posts | tion of religious instruction be dis- 

by the wayside. Thus certain causes | turbed, the Board will become a 

of delay will be obviated. Carewill, § theological cockpit.” My own : 

no doubt, be taken not to employ —_— opinion is that the result will be i 

young persons who are engaged—a something which will beat cock- 

‘‘young man” on the route might fighting. ( 
j 


be a frequent cause of detours. 














5 a ~—aos — 7 4 - - a 


Girls of a flirty tendency should also ' 
- avoided. It es = | Correspondents “at the front’ always complain bitterly of the bats 
tl ve messengers SHC —— Censor—he will edit their copy. And, really, the reasons for some aie 
tious, but not fast. of his excisions are difficult to find. ii 
TYRANNY. , 
I saw a most} taking advertisement in the paper the other day. (From our own Correspondent.) 


It was this :— 





The General said he meant to fight, 


““Wuy Pay Rent.—Send a halfpenny postcard.”’ | He’d laid his plans astutely, 
It seems a capital idea, really—and so cheap. I’ve sent one to my And I sat down, at once, to write- 
landlord, but I haven’t had his receipt for the quarter up to the Describing them minutely. 


time of writing. | The place and strength of ev’ry corps 
Imarked. And then I set me 
To post it off to my Editor— 
But the Censor wouldn’t let me 
I wrote, ‘‘ The Colonel is an ass, 
The Chief-of-Staff a noodle, 
Its time the army seems to pass 
In searching for ‘‘ caboodle,”’ 
The officers are all too fat, 
They drawl, and lisp, and fret me ”— 
And when I would have posted that 


The Censor wouldn’t let me! 
A FEAST OF “ FUN.”—“ Fun” Almanac. 
Ready Dec.3. The Best Artists will draw 
for it; the Best Authors will write for it. 





‘‘Week-end Vagrants” who patronise the casual 
wards are becoming as particular with regard to the 
hotels they put up at as the most fastidious of 
travellers, and may often be seen comparing notes 
on the merits of the Saturday night’s ‘‘doss.” A 
marked preference is shown for establishments which 
release their guests on Sundays—when no work is 
done—over those which keep them until Monday and 
expect them to pay for their board and lodging in the 
stoneyard or oakum shed. 


So teeeieeeaeneeninedll 





, Mr. Justice Bigham attributes a marked decrease 
In crime to “‘ good wages, education, and patriotism.”’ 
We know what the wages of sin is, and the punctual 
Payment thereof might be reasonably expected to 
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N OTICR.— The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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Not a Good “ Likeness.” 


THe exigencies of an autumn tour brought, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
within the ring of the London suburbs this week with The Likeness 
of the Night, a problem play that first saw the light at Liverpool a 
short while ago. 

A mixed audience of the regular critics and Putney playgoers 
gathered at the Grand Theatre, Fulham, on Monday night; the 
former to see the play, the latter to see Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. A 
good deal of wrangling took place some months ago because of the 
resemblance said to exist between this play and another by Mr. 
Sydney Grundy. The incidents connected with that wordy warfare 
were not forgotten, and when the various situations were developed 
at Fulham everybody was,quick to discover the serious differences 
existing between the two plays, differences so serious as at once to 
prove by general consent, I am told, the strange similarity between 
them. 

“The Likeness to a Debt of Honour” would be a title to conjure 
with if the two authors would only consent to forget their difier- 
ences, but such a happy combination is, I am told, not to be 
expected; and thus The Likeness of the Night will be carried round 
the suburbs, reflecting everywhere the tears of young lady and 


Miles.—‘* I did—once.” 
F'urlong.—‘* Where?” 


Miles.—‘‘ At the ’orspital. He was eatin’ grapes in bed, an’ bein’ too ti 
co s ; : ’ oO ti 
his head, he blowed the skins up in the air an’ dodge under the blanket.” a 


gentleman suburbanites that find their way into the theatre to be 
amused by meeting the sorrow of others half-way. 


_ Mrs. Clifford’s plot is sad, very sad indeed, if you take it seriously. 
Englishmen, it is said by foreigners, take their pleasures sadly. At 
Fulham on Monday night they got little opportunity to do any- 


thing else, unless between the acts, when many rose up and deter- 
mined to fight against the sombre influence of the story in the con- 


templation of the saloon glass. 
Some of the incidents of this ‘eternal triangle” play—one man 


—and two women comedy—are unconvincing enough to satisfy any- 


one. Even I do not want more unconvincing. The struggle went 
the way that any schoolboy, unlearned beyond the first. book of 
geometry, could tell it would go. Two sides are greater than the 
third, In this case the third side was the wife. The woman with 
the smiles and the husband were greater for the purposes of the 
play than the tearful wife. When the latter found out the teenth 
she cried, and determined on a trip to Gibraltar. Her husband } F 
jibbed, she, too, would “Gib.” This was in the play 3: eae 


CONFIRMED 
Miles.— Yarde’s terrible lazy, ain’t he?” 
Furlong.—* Awful. I’ve never seen him move hisself.” 








| 
} 
| 
| 


ee 


In real London.a woman if she really loved ‘her husband woylg 
be very jealous and watchful, and she would certainly instruct he, 
solicitor to employ a detective to get evidence, if ‘she thought that 
her partner was spending her money and his own time at the house 
of another woman. Yes! she would pull him up very quickly 
Stop his allowance, dry her tears, and, with the clear case that the 
heroine—Mrs. Archeson—had got, give him a day from home jy 
the Divorce Court. Mrs. Archeson does not act as a good wife 
would do. She gave her hubby no well-meant preliminary warning 
She only worried him with tears, and ‘‘ removed” herself. Then 
he married the other woman, and caught a “Tartar,” for the 
woman of smiles wanted to separate when she found out why’the 
first Mrs. Archeson had gone to “Gib.”’ It is strange. OH 

I don’t understand it. I have not space enough to explain the 
title of The Likeness of the Night. That is another story without 
any humour. 


I felt very sorry for everybody at the Globe on Saturday night 
where The Gay Pretenders had done everything but helped to pass 
the evening pleasantly. I was sorry for the artists, the author 
and the composer. I was even more sorry for myself than I was for 
the people on the stage. If it had been described as a problem play 














INACTIVITY. 










I could have laughed, but it would have been unjust to smile“at 2 
comic opera without comicality. The opera, too, was missing, 
excepting for some ballads that came out well because they had 
nothing to do with the plot. — . 

I expected too much, I daresay, and lost my sense of the fitness 
of things in admiring the lovely clothes of the ladies, who went to 
and fro Saying many things that the prompter told them to say. 
was a good joke, it is true, to call the work The Gay Pretenders, a0 
abstract humourism that many will fail to see. 1t is there all the 
same, and the sponsors cannot be blamed if everyone canno 
appreciate it at its full worth. | 

_ The piece is well dressed. The ladies are prettily grouped. At 
times the stage was animated, the audience never. The title ought 


to be altered, even though that course should take away with it 
the humour from the production. 






















A FEAST OF “FUN.”—“FUN” Almana The 
c. Ready Dec.3. +" 
Best Artists will draw for it; the Best Authors will write for 1+ 
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GENTLE PERSUASION. 
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Something Missing. 


f* A DRILL instructor, who was the terror 
of every recruit and the remorseless 
tyrant of the awkward squad, was put- 
ting a firing party through the funeral 
exercise. Having opened the ranks so 
as to admit the passage of the supposed 
cortége between them, the instructor 
ordered the men to rest on their arms 
reversed. Then, by way of practical 
explanation, he walked slowly down the 
lane formed by the two ranks, saying as 
he did so, ‘‘ Now, I am the corpse. Pay 
attention.”” Having reached the end of 
the party he turned round, regarded 
them steadily with scrutinising eye for 
& moment or two, and then remarked, 
in a somewhat solemn tone of voice, 
‘Your hands are right and your heads 
are right, but you haven’t got that look 
of regret that you ought to have!” 


164 
hi! 
(7 oY, 
“pyre 
Landlady.—*' Beg pardon, sir, but did I understand as you were 
a doctor of music?” 
Musician.—-‘' 1 am, ma’am, why 
Landlady.—" Well, sir, my Billy 'ave just been and broke ’is 
concertina, and I thought as ’ow I shud be glad to put a hodd job in 
yer way.” 

















A FEAST OF “FUN.” — 
“Fun” Almanac. Ready Dec. 8. 
The Best Artists will draw for 
it; the Best Authors will write 
for it. 





AN AUTO-CAR-NIVAL.—The run _ to 
Southsea and back celebrating the pas- 
sing of the Highways Act. 





At A Dorcas MEETING.—‘ Always 
speak well of your veighbour. I always 
do, though I can assure you she is the 
meanest woman in creation.” 





Sportsman (to Smith, who hasn't 
brought down a single bird all day).— 
“Do you know Lord Peckham ? ” 

Snuth.— Oh, dear, yes; I’ve often 
shot at his house,” 

Sportsman.— Ever hit it ?”’ 





Old Merchant.—“ Before I answer 
your request for my daughter’s hand, 

rmit me to ask what is your yearly 
ncome, sir ?.”’ 

Young Man.—* All told, it amounts 
to £800.” 

Old Merchant—*H’m! To that 
would be added the interest at 4 per cent. 
on the sum of £20,000 that I intend to 
give my daughter for her dowry.” 

Young Man.— Well, the fact is, I 
have taken the liberty of including that 
in the calculation just submitted.” 








> —— 
A Nation’s Sympathy, 


HusH! Dare we to his grief draw 
And fret with words bis heart's ur 
rest ? 
When souls are harrowed thus with fear 
Is not dumb sympathy the best? ' 


Britannia stands with trembling lips 
Her hand to him doth she outreach— 
Until her resolution slips, 
And sorrow seeks relief in speech, 


For in her heart he holds first place ; 
None loved like him in all the land: 

Who dignifies the human race, 
With generous mind divinely planned, 


Of all her sons, she loves him most; 
His gentleness is her delight ; 

His glory is her proudest boast ; ‘ 
His grief is hers by day and night. 


His steadfast honour is her pride; 
Her good alone he lives to seek ; 
’Tis not for her to stand aside— 
A mother’s love may surely speak! 


Full well she knows that all his life 
To serve her has been gladly spent— 

When came the turmoil and the strife 
His sword was ever freely lent. 


His youth he gave; his manhood’s 
prime ; 
And now he gives his honoured age— 
And, heedless of the passing time, 
Her battles still ‘tis his to wage. 


His life he gives, and counts it nought; 
The true knight’s faith is still “to 
serve ’’— 
For honour he has ever fought, 
From that straight path he could 
not swerve. 


His name is known throughout the 
world ; 
His fame is blown from shore to 
shore ; 
For where the battle gage is hurled 
His life is hers—his life and more: 


His son! who in the flower of youth 
A hero’s death went forth to meet— 
Such grief, we hoped, must then in 
truth, 
Have made his sacrifice complete. 


But sorrows ‘‘ come not single spies, 
But in battalions’ dark and grim; 
And grief still clouds those kindly eyes, 
And trouble gives not rest to him. 


The King of Terrors hovers near, 
With pausing wings and icy breath— 
And he who hardly knows a fear 
Is compassed with the fear of death! 


And in his hour of awful stress— 
Our hearts are stricken with his woe— 

And love around him seems to press 
As if to guard him from his foe. 


His grief with him we all must share, 
His kind heart’s torment well we 
know. 
We cry aloud to Heaven—“ Spare, 
The man we love this last sad blow! 


A nation’s prayer may still be heard 
For him in this his hour of need— 

And so with his great sorrow stirr 
To Heaven itself we dare to plead. 


And come’ what«may—oh, may he met 
The peace that give us hope and res) 

That inward voice that whispers wer 
‘What Heaven decrees is for the bes?’ 


He knows our hearts are with him still 
That in our hearts he aye will live 

His life, he knows, that we would # 
With all that love itself can give: 
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“HWE KNOWS OUR HEARTS ARE WITH HIM STILL.” 


(For Cartoon Verses, see page 164.) 
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The New Regulations. 


A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER approached a stranger on the platform 
as the train was about to start and said :— 

“ Are you going by this train?” 

“T am.” 

“ Have you any luggage?” 

No.” 

‘Well, sir, can you do me a favour, and it won’t cost you any- 
thing? You see, I’ve two big trunks, and they now make me pay 
extra for one of them. You can get one passed on your ticket, and 
we'll do them. Do you see?” 

“ Yes, I see; but I haven’t any ticket.” 

‘‘ But I thought you were going by this train?” 

‘So Iam; I’m one of the directors of the line!” 

“Oh!” 

He paid extra. 





A Frencu conscript, wishing to evade service, was brought y 
medical inspection, and the doctor asked him :— P for 

‘‘ Have you any defects?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir; I am short-sighted.” 

‘“‘ How can you prove it ?”’ 

““ Easily enough, doctor. Do you see that nail up yonder in the 
wall ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t.” 





Fond Mother (who knows him at home).—‘‘ Frankie, I hope yoy 
have been a nice, quiet boy at school this:2fternoon.” 

Frankie.—“ Yes, indeed, mother. I went to sleep on my seat ag 
soon as the school opened, and the master said he would keep in 
the first boy who woke me.”’ 





Sitter (jocosely).—‘ I suppose you want me to look pleasant ?” 
Artist.—“ Unless you prefer a perfect likeness.”’ 





———_ — - — . —T —— 
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The Best Authors 
will write for it. 


The Best Artists 
will draw for it. 
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SOLVING THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 





The Best Authors 
will write for it. 


The Best Artists 
will draw for it. 
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PRICE TWOPENCE. 
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Mistress (making pastry, to the recumbent domestic).—‘* When 
you have finished your chapter, Susan, do you mind arranging the 
flowers while I scrub the stairs?” 










PRICE TWOPENCE. 
— 











Both Satisfied. 


At one of the annual fairs held at a small town in Russia, a 
gentleman observed a gipsy anda peasant haggling over the sale of a 
horse. Full of curiosity when the two separated, and anxious to 
know how two such shrewd characters had bargained, the gentleman 
called the gipsy to him, and inquired how much he had got for his 
—- The gipsy opened his hand and showed a _ ten-rouble 
note. 

‘* But isn’t that very cheap ?”’ 

‘** No,” said the gipsy, ‘‘ he is dead lame.” 

The gentleman then sought out the peasant, and said, ‘ So you 
have given ten roubles for a lame horse ?”’ 

The peasant laid his finger on his nose, and said— 

‘Lame! He’s as sound as you are; I saw he was badly shod, 
and only limped in consequence.” 

The inquirer returned to the gipsy and reported what the 
countryman said. The former gave a tremendous and most signifi- 
cant wink, and whispered :— 

‘ He’s as lame as a two-legged stool. I had him badly shod on 
purpose to make them believe that that was the cause of his 
limping.” 

When this was communicated to the peasant he seemed for the 
moment taken aback and hung his head; then, with a tittle sigh 
and a shrug of his shoulders, he said, quietly, “ Ah, well, it’s all 
right—it was a bad ten-rouble note ! ; 





Old Lady from the Country (anxiously).—‘‘ Does this train stop 
at London ?” 

Porter.—“ Well, if it don’t, madam, you will see the biggest 
smash-up you have ever seen.” 





‘‘ WELL, here is the money you’ve been tormenting me for,” said 
a rich uncle to his spendthrift nephew; ‘use it wisely, 40 
remember that a fool and his money are soon parted.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the young scapegrace. “I've 
been coaxing you more than a week for this.” 





THE authorities of a certain parish in Germany decreed that the 
day school teachers were in future to receive no presents from the 
scholars or their parents, but they forgot to raise the salaries, by 
way of compensation, to a proportionate figure. An ingenious 
dominie got over the difficulty by saying to his pupils :— 

“‘ Now, my lads, to-morrow I am going to tell youabout Columbus 
and his egg, and so each of you will have to bring an egg to schoo}, 
- those of you who have no eggs at home can bring som 

acon! ”’ 





The Artist (exhibiting sketch).—‘ It is the best thing I ever a 
The Critic (sympathetically).—“ Oh, well, you musn’t let tha 
discourage you.” 





— : : . ye 
A COLOURED pastor, demanding his salary, is reported to ha 
¢? 





| 


said: ‘‘ Brudren, I can’t preach heah and board in heb’n ! 
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THE MAGICIAN’S EXPOSE. 


‘Ladies and gentlemen, you see I have nothing whatever con- 


The feats I shall perform do not depend in any 


cealed about me. 
way upon 
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Fun Day by Day. 

SMOKING, we are told, is very greatly on the increase among the 
fair sex, and especially among ladies who have lost their husbands. 
Indeed, the time is not far distant when the advertising tobacconist 


may be expected to placard the front of his premises with bills 
recommending his ‘‘ Celebrated Widows’ Weeds.”’ 


Overheard in a city lunching room :— 

First Returned C.I.V.—“ That's a nice overcoat you've got on, 
Tommy.” 

Second Ditto.—‘* Yes, I looted it at the club, James. 
get out of the habit, however hard I try.” 


I can’t 


The present seems to be something of a bad time for rebels. We 
have captured a hundred prisoners and eight guns in South Africa, 
while the Spanish Government has arrested four Carlist priests and 
one canon.—Daily Express. 

Mrs. Gay.— I simply adore the theatre !”’ 

Mr, Barracles.— Well, the play I've been telling you about is 
more for reading than for acting. It is one of Browning’s master- 
pieces,” 

Mrs. Gay. 
time, didn’t he ? 


‘ Browning ? Oh, yes. He lived about Shakespeare’s 
I’m sure I learnt something about him when I 
was at school. Browning and Fletcher, wasn’t it ?’’ 

Mr. Barnacles.—‘* Heavens, no!”’ 

Mrs, Gay.— Oh, well, it doesn’t matter, does it ? But you should 


go to see Arthur Roberts the next time he comes here. He’s 
killing—just a little—er—vulgar, you know—but killing! ”’ 

Mr, Barnacles.—** Never heard of him.” 

Mrs, Gay.—Never heard of Arthur Roberts? Poorman! Never 


heard of —— !"’—Glasgow Kvening Times. 


THERE is nothing more insinuating and deferential than the wag 
of a little.dog’s tail in the presence of a big dog with a bone, 

HEARD AT THE H1ipropROME AT A MATINEER. 
‘¢ Three stalls !”’ 

Booking Clerk.— Yes, sir; all adults, sir ? ”’ 

Elderly Party (angrily).—‘ Certainly not! 
gentleman.” 


Karly Party. 


Two ladies and a 








Breach of Promise. 


WHEN a swain proves faithless there are three things for a girl to 
do. Ifshe is of the penny novelette school she gradually fades like 
a drooping lily and dies in the spring when the snowdrops are 
blooming ; if she is a sterling, nice-minded girl she just lets it go. 
She may look a little miserable for a time, but she generally marries 
aman worth ten of the first. 

If, however, she is neither romantic nor nice-minded, if her 
trade instincts are ahead of her self-respect, she brings an action for 
Breach of Promise. No, fair reader, the writer has not been sued. | 

Breach of Promise properly conducted is an extremely lucrative | 
business. A jury, being invariably men, are under anycircumstances | 
in favour of the plaintiff. If she is pretty—and here the jury show 
glimmerings of intelligence—there is sufficient reason for giving her 
the verdict; if she is ugly, they give her damages because she has 
the more need of a dower; and if the defendant has means they 
give damages because ‘‘ he can pay.” Nas 

Knowing the plaintiff’s position, one can generally anticipate 
pretty correctly what the damages will be. A close study of the 
subject shows they are as follow :— 

When the plaintiff is the defendant’s landlady, the jury only 

award her £50, as they consider she showed contributory negligence 
In not getting satisfactory references. If she is a milliner, she 
gets £120, sufficient to start her ina small shop. And should she 
be an actress, she gets £10,000, sufficient to start her in a theatre. 
_ Reports of Breach of Promise cases are, as a rule, bright reading ; 
In fact, the American papers say they are almost as good as patent 
medicine advertisements. All the letters are read out to a cold and 
cruel world. Everyone laughs at love letters. If you do not 
believe it, look at those Miss So-and-So returned to you last year. 

It seems very funny to claim damages because a person won't 
marry you. To claim damages because he has-married you would 

€more reasonable, though, so far as that goes, many married 
popes manage to get plenty of damage without any help from the 
aw. 
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A FEAST OF “FUN.”—“ Fun” Almanac. Ready 
Dec. 3. The Best Artists will draw for it; the Best 


Authors will write for it. 
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was fatal). 
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The Romance of a Twin Soul. 


Marcare at the height of its season; full of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men—’Arry from the East and Algernon from the West. 
The sands are thronged, and the intelligent foreigner imagines that 
all England passes its honeymoon there. Nothing of the sort, my 
friend. Those two sitting under the umbrella did not know each 
other an hour ago. This is Margate. 

‘Tis a far cry to Bawston, Bawston the hub of the universe. 
Most people who have been there prefer to be a little nearer to the 
tyre, and Margate affords a very pleasant contrast to Boston : it Is 
less intellectual and a good deal livelier. 

Imelda was at Margate, and Imelda was from Boston. Why she 
didn’t stay there is not recorded; probably Mr. McKinley had 
talked of putting a duty on English noblemen, and that would have 
interfered materially with her quest. For Imelda was looking for a 
twin soul, 

A more practical person would have advertised for it or gone to a 
rogistry office, but Imelda was not practical. Still, she had waited 
patiently for the fond lover, who was to woo and win her, but he 
was ‘ower lang in comin’,” and she was getting tired. You see, 
she had made a big mistake at the start in not applying at a home 
for blind men. 

Imelda was esthetic, and she was nothing if not medieval. Her 
dress was medieval, her speech was mediwval, and, to a keen 
observer, even her face was medieval. She was artistic, and, like 
all true artists, loved nature, which she imitated on her cheeks in 
the hues of the lily and the rose On _ her neck 
imitated itself in the hue of the sunflower. Her figure partook 
more perhaps of the proverbial fence-rail than of the proverbial 
willow, but, after all, the fence-rail might have been made of 
willow. Let us be just. 

She was scarcely wise in making Margate the base of her opera- 
tions. There are a considerable number of twins about, but it 
doesn’t seem to be quite the place for twin souls. If you talked of 
twin souls to a Margate Lothario he would probably think that you 
had come down for the fishing. 

Well, as Harrison Ainsworth would have said, one day a little 
before sunset, at a spot not far from Margate, a maiden might have 
been seen cautiously picking her way among the jagged rocks. To 
be frank, this maiden was Imelda; further, she was paddling, an 
amusement calculated to give the impression that she was a giddy 
little romp, and that her feet—well, she was from Chicago. 

Presently she sat on a sea-worn rock, and mused on the subject 
ever near her heart. Gradually her eyes closed, gradually her head 
drooped, till at length she slumbered. And all this while the 
relentless sea was rising, stealing onward, till it licked the sides of 
the rock on which Imelda slept. Heavens! will none warn her? 
Must she perish there unaided and alone? No! just as the waves 
vv her rocky couch a crab climbed up and seized her by the 

ig toe. 

A piercing shriek burst from her lips; the crab had braved the 
crash of thunder and the roaring of the billows, but he turned pale. 
His now nerveless grasp left her, and he fell back into the sea. A 
moment Imelda gazed wildly around, and then she realised her 
peril. Was she to die ‘‘ Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, 

and unknown ?” 

Oh, she could not die. Then suddenly a great calm came over her. 

What mattered ? Let the ocean woo her since it must be so. 
Perhaps she would become a mermaid, and, combing her sea-green 
hair, sing to the weary mariners. Sea-green hair! That would 
compensate for all. A smile stole over her features. The crab, 
gathering courage, had crawled up the rock again, but his already 
shattered constitution could not fight against that smile; with agroan 
he sank back into the depths. Imelda had slain her preserver ! 
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She saw it not. "Tis ever thus. The diner does not notice th 
caterpillar that isaugmenting his salad atsuch infinite cost to it If 
he feels no gratitude towards the tress that has sacrificed itself ir ' 
his soup when it might have been found on his coat-sleeye -" 
jealous wife. Suchis life. Imelda smiled, but close on he mila. 
bitter cry followed ; a horrible thought had arisen that her prese ; 
hair bad not been associated with her sufficiently long to enter = 
the mermaid idea with any spirit. Suppose it did not turn re 7 
Imelda decided to live a little longer. Breen, 

‘Help, help !’’ she cried, and help came. - A boat, propelled hy 
the stalwart arms of a gallant youth rounded a point of the cliffe 
and another minute found her safe with her preserver, Ther 
Imelda pretended to faint. The youth was scared, and it didn't 
take him long to dash all the art from her cheeks with a capful of 
water. This discouraged Imelda, and she ceased fainting with 
neatness and despatch. 

Her companion was tall and handsome, of the Bryonic type, and 
with an expression of deep melancholy on his chiselled features He 
was Byronic because he couldn’t help it; he was melancholy 
because during the rescue he had dropped a rich and fragrant 
twopenny cigar into the hungry waters. 

‘Brave youth,” quoth Imelda, clasping his hands, “I owe thee 
life.”’ 

The young man looked as if he would like to write it off as a bad 
debt. Nevertheless he answered courteously, ‘‘ that he was very 
‘appy.”’ 

Every free-born American knows that the aspirate is not much 
used in England; indeed, Miss Mamie Van Asterbilt’s collection of 
dropped ‘‘h’s’’ that she picked up in London is universally admired 
throughout the States—therefore Imelda raised no objection to the 
‘‘’appy.’’ He was certainly the long-sought twin soul. What a 
noble air, what a poetic grace. 

“Ah,” she said, ‘ like all heroes you make light of your services, 
However, thanks are in vain. Let us talk of other subjects. Your 
face tells me‘that your soul is poetic, that you have hopes and 
ambitions above this sordid world even as I have. Tell me, fair sir, 
are not your yearnings great? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, no mum, not very, but master’s promised to give me a bit 
more come Christmas.”’ 

‘‘Prithee, naughtyling, thou mockest me. But enough. Thy 
name that I may know to whom ’tis that I owé so much ? ”’ 

‘‘ John Smith’s my name, mum,” said the Byronic hero. 

‘‘John Smith,” murmured Imelda, gazing seaward. ‘“ Smith, 
typical of thy strength and firmness, and John—John—” and here 
she got stuck. She could only think of ‘‘ Johnny get your gun,” 
and ‘‘ Johnny Jones and his sister Sue,” and ‘“‘ Hey diddle dumpling, 
my son John.” So she decided to let that part of the name go. 

She became pensive and silent now, and began studying her 
companion. She judged from his general appearance that he was 
poor. But what did that matter? She had enough for both. And 
here she evolved a pretty little scheme of sending him some money 
anonymously. 

They reached the shore. ‘Good sir,’’ said Imelda, who wished 
to repair her face, ‘“‘ we part now, but not for long. Tell me your 

dwelling, and anon we shall meet again.” And so they parted. 


Three days after they saw each other on the jetty. 

‘‘Good day, miss,” said John, ‘“‘I ’opes as you’re no worse for 
your fright ?”’ 

‘‘None—none,” exclaimed Imelda. “TI regret it not. But tell 
me, I pray, whither thou hast been this weary time? ’”’ 

‘Well, miss,” said John, bashfully, “the fact is, some kind 
friend has sent me an ’undred pound, and as me and Mary Wilson 
’as been walking out for two years, we thought it would do well to 
start us in a butcher’s shop for ourselves, and we’ve bin getting 4 
few things for the little ’ome.”’ 
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A FHAST OF “FUN.” 








“FUN” ALMANAG. 


READY DEC. 3. 





Pictures by the Best Artists. 
Wit and Humour by the Best Writers: 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 








NOVEMBER 90, 1909 
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